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Food Subsidy Plan 


Remains Vital Issue 





Congress Gives Approval to Price 
Rollback Plan but Opposition 
Remains Strong 


WILL IT CHECK INFLATION? 


Opinion Continues to Differ on Merits 
of Subsidies and the Battle Is 
Likely to Be Resumed 











Just before Congress left Capitol 
Hill for airports, railroads, and a 
summer in the home states, the Sen- 
ate came to a highly important de- 
cision. By a vote of 34 to 33, its 
members gave up their opposition to 
a food subsidy program and accepted 
the House bill extending the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This close, final vote climaxed 
months of struggle between the legis- 
lators and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion on basic strategy in the battle 
against an increasingly dangerous 
inflation threat. It meant that food 
prices would be rolled back, with 
government instead of consumer 
money filling in the profits for pro- 
ducers and retailers. 

As our home front difficulties have 
grown, food has developed into the 
number one problem. In 1939, the 
outbreak of war in Europe started a 
general price rise in the United 
States. In this, food led the field: 
At present, the four-year increase is 
estimated at 43 per cent. Soaring 
black market prices make the overall 
level even higher. 


Subsidy Program 

The OPA has tried to stem the on- 
rush of consumer costs by its use of 
ceilings,—set price levels above 
which food commodities cannot 
legally be sold. But this method alone 
has not solved the problem. Farmers, 
confronting a market hungry for all 
they can produce, chafe under ceil- 
ing restrictions. Many are now with- 
holding their products—as in the case 
of cattle raisers who are pasturing 
their herds for the summer—and in- 
tensifying consumer shortages. 

Between the ceiling prices and the 
farmer’s demand for higher prices, 
the retailer has been squeezed. Many 
food dealers have been forced out of 
business. Many others have turned 
to illegal selling and the black 
market. 

Faced by this conflict, the OPA 
| began months ago to give way. It 
permitted higher ceilings, first on one 
product, then on another. This, too, 
brought its harvest of protests. La- 
bor declared that workers must have 
higher wages to meet the cost of 
living. Strikes mushroomed, as un- 
ion leaders fought against the Little 
Steel formula which seeks to hold 
wages at a stable level. The mil- 
lions of people with fixed incomes— 
as government employees, recipients 
of public aid, and white collar 
' workers—cried out as they found 
themselves poorer and poorer. 

The administration felt that only 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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ALLEY IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
On the devil’s own half-acre! 








Dedication 


(The following was written by Lieutenant Benjamin C. McCartney for the Class Book 
of Class 43-8, Deming Army Air Field, Advanced Flying School (Bombardier). It is 
reprinted from The New Republic.) 


To those who have gone before: to those who died on a Sunday morning 
on the pleasure island at Pearl Harbor; to those who fought back down the 
undergirth of the world from Bataan to Australia, and stopped there and fought 
back to the Solomons; to all the men of the Army and Navy, to the Air Force, 
to the bombardiers who went before. There have been many months, and 
the names of remote and unknown towns and islands and beaches have become 
an unending list. 

It is easier now to make a dedication to those who have gone before. In the 
week in which this dedication is written Tunis and Bizerte have fallen to 
Americans, to Englishmen, to Frenchmen—fallen also to the oppressed of de- 
stroyed Warsaw, and Rotterdam, to the hungry and beaten of Norway and France 
and the other countries. The enemy is driven from North Africa, and Russians 
and Americans, Englishmen, Poles, Frenchmen, these and a host of others stand 
ready and unalterably, grimly aligned against the enemy. The hour is near. 


It is we who are on the offensive; it has been a long while... . 


It is easier to make the brave words of challenge and assurance now. We 
have the planes, the training; America is a continent of training fields, and we 
can see our way now. Therefore it is easier for us; but it was you who went 
before, the nameless, the anonymous, the ones we shall never know, who fought 
and held, and who gave us the time. It is easier to dedicate this book to you 
because there is a chance for us; you were almost everywhere without a chance. 
Yet we shall wonder sometimes whether you were not after all the lucky ones, 
you with the long chances, with the first planes, the makeshift planes, the 
rutted airfields. We shall remember you and not a little envy you. It is easier 
now to promise you that your deaths, your humiliations, your trials will be 
Easier: but none the less sure. 


avenged. It will be easier for us to be brave. 


Turning Point Seen 


In Invasion of Sicily 


Conquest of Island Will Make 
First Dent in Vaunted Nazi 
Fortress Europe 


OTHER ACTIONS TO FOLLOW 


Road Will Be Open to Italian Mainland 
and to Balkans for Establishment 
of the Second Front 














At dawn on July 10th, the Allied 
forces launched the greatest combined 
operation in history, landing on the 
hostile and heavily defended coasts 
of Sicily. Under the command of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, over 
a million United Nations soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen engaged in opera- 
tions which were a miracle of coordi- 
nation and long-rangé planning. For 
days the eyes of the world had been 
directed at Sicily, which had suffered 
the fiercest bombing in the Mediter- 
ranean, so that the invasion was a 
tactical rather than a strategic sur- 
prise to the Axis. 

The first troops to arrive were air- 
borne soldiers in gliders and hardy 
paratroopers landing in greater num- 
bers than ever before. So skillful 
was their descent that very few Allied 
planes were lost, and the soldiers were 
behind the enemy lines before the 
antiaircraft guns even opened fire. 
While this advance guard was doing 
its work silencing coastal defenses and 
establishing communications lines, a 
gigantic convoy of over 2,000 ships 
enshrouded in a monster smoke- 
screen steamed through one of the 
narrowest channels of the coast, to 
make seven simultaneous landings on 
the southern and southeastern shores 
of the island. Under intense air 
coverage, Navy men erected beach- 
heads, and in three hours the Allied 
soldiers were established behind a 
100-mile front bridging the island of 
Sicily. In three days the front was 
extended 50 miles. 


Quick Results 


Eighteen hours of spectacular 
fighting gave the Allies the major 
port of Syracuse, the second-rate 
seaport of Licata, and eight other 
important towns, as well as 6,000 
Axis prisoners. Syracuse is an es- 
sential harbor with landing facilities 
for heavy equipment and reinforce- 
ments regardless of weather condi- 
tions. 

As the Allies push north to Messina, 
which is 90 miles from Syracuse, they 
are approaching closer to the enemy’s 
main supply base. They are also 
within closer striking distance of the 
mammoth inland fortifications and 
concentrations of enemy troops. Mes- 
sina is separated from the rest of the 
island by a mountain chain running 
from east to west which offers the 
same difficulties as the Tunisian hills. 
The capture of Messina would slam 
the door on all incoming Axis sup- 
plies. 

This is truly a United Nations as- 
sault. Veterans of the Tunisian cam- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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INT'L NEWS 


Race riot in Detroit 


A Book in the News 





Pearl S. Buck on Freedom 


MONG those who have tried to 

explain the meaning of our 
present global struggles, none has 
been more eloquent than Pearl S. 
Buck. A noted writer, a winner of 
the Nobel Prize, and a person whose 
roots of experience are as deep in the 
Orient as in the West, Miss Buck is 
well equipped to appraise a war 
which touches all the peoples of the 
earth. Now the most important of 
her speeches and writings on the war 
have been gathered in a single vol- 
ume, What America Means to Me 
(New York: John Day. $2). 

All of these speeches and writings 
have a single theme—freedom, and 
what the United 
Nations are doing 
to advance or re- 
tard it throughout 
the world. This 
Miss Buck regards 
as more important 
than the military 
progress of the 
war. In the end, 
she_ believes, it 
will decide the 
victory or defeat of 
our efforts in this global conflict. 

Her argument is that only a con- 
centrated devotion to freedom can 
unite us and make us mobilize our 
full strength at home. And only a 
steadfast adherence to this single 
war aim can give us the full support 
of our allies and potential allies 
abroad. 


Neither at home nor abroad does 
she believe we have kept the ideal 
of freedom as our guide. At home, 
race prejudice keeps a tenth of our 
citizens from complete realization of 
their American heritage. The Amer- 
ican Negro is barred from full par- 
ticipation in the life of his country. 
Not all Americans have race preju- 
dices, but, Miss Buck believes, there 
are Americans who place their preju- 
dices above the needs for victory. 
They would rather put up with a 
critical and dangerous lack of man- 
power than see Negroes working 
with white men. They would rather 
alienate our Asiatic allies—who are 
desperately conscious of their color 
and the way we think of it—than 
grant citizenship to Asiatic immi- 
grants. 





HEDI PERLES 


Pearl S. Buck 


In this way, she says, we are not 
only endangering the war effort, but 
working toward the kind of tyranni- 
cal society we fight in our battles 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan. As 


she puts it, “The danger in race 
prejudice always is that it tends to 
lump people together, and to ignore 
the individual. Any nation which 
tolerates prejudice against one group 
in its people carries within itself 
the potentiality of developing fas- 
cism, as a persistent sore is always 
a potential cancer. It has to be 
watched, and the body is not safe 
until the sore is cut out.” 

If we hold to near-fascist preju- 
dices, says Miss Buck, what reason 
is there for nations groping toward 
freedom to fight with us? There is 
none, and we have seen ominous signs 
that the Asiatic peoples realize it. 
India, stubbornly held by her British 
overlords, is not anxious to fight for 
nations which consider her people 
“natives” to be governed and dis- 
criminated against by white masters. 
China, though continuing her long, 
brave fight, has become indignant at 
the way we refuse to treat her as 
an equal partner in the war. 

For the East, Miss Buck points out, 
this is a double war. As she says, 
“China, fighting beside the West 
against Japan, nevertheless has not 
lost as the white man lost in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, and even in the Philippines. 
For in those losses the East tri- 
umphed over the West, and China is 
part of the East. China was fighting 
a local war against Japan, but she 
was also in a larger war, and though 
she lost the smaller war she gained 
in the larger one. In so far as Japa- 
nese victory has pushed the West out 
of the East, it has been China’s vic- 
tory too.’’ 


There is still time for us to change 
our policies, Miss Buck holds. We 
—the United States—can convince 
the world of the sincerity of our war 
aims by changing our tactics toward 
the American Negro. We—the 
United Nations— can stop promising, 
and come out for Indian freedom 
now, and for Chinese equality in the 
war councils. 


In many ways, Miss Buck declares, 
these Four Freedoms which we have 
adopted as our goals embody what 
the whole world is looking for. But 
they omit the first, the essential one 
—freedom to be free. We can de- 
clare ourselves against all imperial- 
istic domination and take a stand for 
this freedom. Then there will be no 
question among our Allies. Then 
they will put their full strength with 
ours in fighting for a certain victory. 


Ohio’s Favorite Son 


PECULATION concerning the 

presidential campaign of 1944 has 
already begun and prominent in this 
discussion is the name of John 
William Bricker. Thrice governor of 
Ohio, the state which has produced 
seven presidents, Republican Bricker 
is termed by many as having had 
ideal background and experience to 
become Ohio’s eighth contribution to 
the presidency. 

Capitalizing on the reappearance 
of the log cabin legend on the Amer- 
ican political scene, Bricker’s sup- 
porters point to his humble boyhood. 
His ancestors, of German origin, 
came to Ohio in the mid-1800’s and 
Bricker was born on the farm where 
his great-grandfather had settled. He 
and his twin sister went to the pro- 
verbial red schoolhouse, one and a 
half miles from their home. Later 
they traveled six miles a day in a 
buggy to attend high school. After 
teaching school for a year, John had 
enough money to go to Ohio State 
University where he was active in 
debating, Y.M.C.A., and the baseball 
team. 

Because of an abnormal heart beat, 
Bricker was rejected by the army in 
1917. During the war he worked in 
army camps, first as a Y.M.C.A. ath- 
letic director, and later as a chaplain. 
After the war he married Harriet 


Day, chemistry student and May 
queen at Ohio State. Their daughter 
died in infancy. They have an 


adopted son, John Day, who is 13. 

In 1932 Bricker was elected at- 
torney general, the only Republican 
to escape the Democratic sweep in 
the state elections. He had gained 
a favorable reputation by agitating 
as a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission for the reduction of gas 
rates in Columbus. In 1939 he be- 
came governor, succeeding Martin 
Davey who left the state’s finances 
considerably in the red. Bricker set 
out to correct this condition and two 
years later the books showed a $25,- 
000,000 surplus. 

Bricker enjoys unusual popularity 
in Ohio. A Gallup poll last spring 
showed that he was rated higher by 
the people of his state than were 
other governors, similarly rated. He 
is a good listener and a friendly per- 
son. It is said around the State House 


that the governor comes to the door 
of his small office to receive a visitor 
and escorts him out after the con- 
versation. 

A firm believer in the division of 
state and federal rights, he has been 
cautious in declaring his views on 
foreign affairs. This, he says, is the 
province of the national government. 
Even today, when so many political 
leaders are backing or devising vari- 
ous postwar schemes, he refrains 
from specific comment and says that 
he hopes to familiarize himself more 
with the aspects of the problems to 
be faced after the war. 

On domestic issues, however, 
Bricker is more outspoken. He is 





Governor John Bricker 


decidedly in opposition to the New 
Deal. He advocates “individualism 
and sound local government” and de- 
nounces “bureaucrats and high gov- 
ernment payrolls.” During his three 
administrations he has carried out 
his convictions. He fired some 3,000 
government employees, cut the pay- 
rolls, and cleared the state debt. This 
earned for him the name of ‘Honest 
John” Bricker. 


Bricker will have the support of 
many Republicans at next summer’s 
convention, barring any serious 
change in the present picture. In 
answer to those critics who charge 
that he is as colorless as Harding, his 
supporters reply that he is honest 
and this is more important than a 
brilliant personality. Giving him 
particular backing are the groups 
who wish to block Wendell Willkie’s 
nomination. They feel that Bricker 
has more respect for the party tra- 
ditions and organization. 
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Tourist: “I want an airplane ticket 
to fly around the world.” 
Travel Agent (absent-mindedly): 
“Yes, sir. One way, sir?” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“Pa,” said Johnny, looking up from 
his homework, “is waterworks all one 
word or do you spell it with a hy- 
drant?” —LABOR 


























BARLOW IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Farmer Smith had bought a fancy 
pig from a breeder. The pig arrived 
by express. The bill came the next 
day by mail. 

“Judging from the size of the pig 
and the bill,” wrote Farmer Smith, 
“you should have sent the pig by mail 
and the bill by express.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





Clerk: “No, madam, we haven’t had 
any for a long time.” 

Manager (overhearing): “Oh, yes, 
we have it, madam. I will send to the 
warehouse and have some brought in 
for you. (Aside to the clerk) Never 
refuse anything. Send out for it. 

As the lady went out laughing, the 
manager demanded: “What did she 
say?” 

Clerk: “She said we haven’t had any 
rain lately.” —Boy’s LIFE 





A recruit, with a twinkle in his eye, 
was about to go on sentry duty. “What 
do I do if I see a battleship coming 
down the street?” he asked his platoon 
commander. 

Without batting an eye the com- 
mander replied, “Order the crew to 
advance in rowboats and be recog- 


nized.” —TRADE WINDS 
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Health for the Americas 


LONG the Amazon go floating dispen- 

saries, bringing doctors and drugs to new 
settlements of rubber workers hard to reach by 
Ae 

Into backwater swamps of Haiti, in sight of 
new fiber plantations, march anti-malaria 
squads with drainage equipment and larvicide 
in an all-out war on the mosquito... . 

From Guatemala to Paraguay rise new clinics 
and hospitals to fight tuberculosis—the chief 
cause of death in Latin America today—as 
well as malaria, typhoid, yellow fever, and a 
dozen other diseases which have been all but 
stamped out in the United States. ... 

In all these ways and a hundred more, a 
great inter-American health campaign goes 
forward today in 14 American republics, some 
of which are sites of bases for hemisphere de- 
fense, and all of which produce strategic 
materials for the arsenals of the United Na- 
tions. By safeguarding workers, the health 
campaign helps assure the flow of rubber, fibers, 
metals, vegetable oils, and other materials to 
the factories of North America. It also helps 
lift. the living standards of the Americas, which 
in the long run cannot help but benefit the 
United States. 


Battle for Health 


This inter-American health program—the 
most imposing yet undertaken—is being carried 
out cooperatively by agencies of the Latin 
American governments and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, a subsidiary of the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs, headed by Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, in Washington. As its contribu- 
tion to the “Battle for Health,” the Institute has 
assigned scores of doctors, nurses, engineers, 
and other technicians, supplementing the con- 
tributions of the cooperating republics. 

Assisting in the work also are the United 
States Public Health Service and the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau. These organiza- 
tions supply teacher-nurses, buildings, funds, 
and texts, and lay out courses of instruction. 

The mainspring and chief consultant in this 
hemispheric program is Dr. George C. Dunham, 
director of the Health and Sanitation Division 
of the Coordinator’s Office. A modern version 
of the physician on horseback, he is an airplane 
doctor with 25,000,000 patients. During a ten- 
month period he man- 
aged to ride his circuit 
five times and covered 
57,497 miles. His tall, 
brawny, tireless figure 
has become a familiar 
sight in Port-au-Prince, 
Quito, Lima, Asuncion, 
LaPaz, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. He is known to 
hundreds of public 
health authorities in the Americas. 

A public health crusader in the tradition of 
Walter Reed and William Gorgas, Dr. Dunham 
has been working the field of tropical medicine 
almost three decades. He has been an Army 
doctor more than half his life, teaching in the 
Army Medical College and serving as public 
health adviser to the Governor General of the 
Philippines. His textbook on Military Prevent- 
ive Medicine is a standard work which was re- 
cently micro-filmed at the request of Chiang 
Kai-shek and sent to China by plane to help 
reduce disease in the Chinese armies. 


Dr. Dunham has dispatched parties into the 
vast Amazon Valley, up and down the length of 
the Andes, into cities and jungles, hot climates 
and cold. His men are resourceful technicians 
who know how to cope with snakes, fleas, 
sting rays, electric eels, carnivorous ants, and— 
most important—with the anopheles mosquito. 

On the wall of Dr. Dunham’s office in the 
Commerce Building is a large map of Central 
and South America, speckled with varicolored 
pins which show where his men are working. 
Blue means building projects: hospitals, dispen- 
saries, clinics. Black means sanitary engineer- 
ing: sewage plants, water supply, drainage 
ditches. Red stands for medical units for 








treatment of disease. Green indicates health 
education and the training of nurses. Brown 
shows dispensary launches along the Amazon 
and its tributaries. : 

There are hundreds of these pins. They 
march down the map through Haiti, Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama. They go down South America’s 
west coast through Venezuela, Colombia, Ec- 
uador, and Peru. They swing over eastward to 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

The blueprint for this tremendous health 
program was laid down in January, 1942, at the 
Rio de Janeiro conference of the American 
Foreign Ministers where it was agreed to 
strengthen the Americas by strengthening their 
health and well-being. The program first got 
under way a couple of months later in Ecuador, 
and the work is far advanced there now, with 
34 separate projects in progress. In Quito, the 
capital, the first nursing school completed under 
the hemisphere program is in operation. Plans 
are laid for a 100-bed hospital for infectious 
diseases, a 200-bed maternity hospital, a com- 
plete health center with clinics and laboratories, 
and a new market place. 

In the major port of Guayaquil, there are 
similar plans under way for three large hos- 
pitals, a medical school, and six laboratories. In 
Chimborazo Province, a war of extermination 
is being waged against rats and guinea pigs, 
carriers of bubonic plague. At Salinas, site 
of a United States military and naval base, an- 
other sanitary campaign is under way. These 
successful projects, which offer an outstanding 
example of inter-American cooperation, are 
typical of more than 600 separate projects, 
units of operation, surveys, and other types 
of public health activity which have been 
started or scheduled. 

But it is in the 2,000,000 square miles of the 
Amazon basin that this health program has 
found its greatest challenge and its most spec- 
tacular successes. Here is the largest potential 
source of rubber and other tropical products 
available to the United Nations. Here has come 
an army of workers to harvest the materials of 
war. 


Jungle Enemies 


But there are dangerous enemies waiting for 
these workers in the jungle—malaria, typhoid, 
dysentery, smallpox. And so, with this army 
of rubber-tappers and laborers goes a convoy of 
doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers. Across 
the valley for 2,200 miles they are forging a 
chain of health stations, like forts in the far- 
flung jungle. These include five major hospitals 
and 50 dispensaries—35 of which are on 
launches which can float on a circuit along the 
Amazon and its tributaries. 

From the very moment the rubber tapper 
begins the march to the rubber forests, his life 
and well-being are closely guarded. The gate- 
way to the rubber empire is 90 miles up the 
Amazon from the open Atlantic at Belem, and 
here is where the fight for health begins. As 
the workers move overland to this jumping-off 
place for the great trek westward, they en- 
counter rest stations along the trails. Here are 
bathing and laundry facilities, dispensaries and 
isolation wards. Here the worker receives 
shelter, food, water, clothing; here he receives 
a medical examination, inoculations against 
yellow fever and smallpox and anti-malaria 
drugs, free of charge. 

The long-range significance of this battle for 
health is well expressed by Dr. Dunham himself: 

“These projects, in keeping with the Rio 
development program, have been planned for 
immediate wartime needs in connection with 
hemisphere defense and development of rubber, 
fibers, and other tropical industries. But, when 
the war is over, the hospitals, nursing schools, 
sewage, water, and other sanitation facilities 
will remain to become enduring contributions 
to the health of our neighboring republics.” 

CIAA PHOTOS 
Improved and increased medical care for the peoples of the 
Americas is being provided under a program sponsored by 


the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. New hospitals 
and clinics are springing up in many countries. 
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Pacific Front 


Although tremendous news from 
Europe now dominates the headlines 
(see page 1), last week was a period 
of great events in the Pacific theater 
as well. In battles which centered on 
rugged New Georgia island in the 
central Solomons, American forces 
moved forward, toward one of their 
goals, the Japanese base located at 
Munda. 

The assault represents a triumph 
of combined operations. Land, sea, 
and air arms clicked in deadly pre- 
cision. Each land advance was pre- 
ceded by a series' of bombings and 
covered by naval guns offshore. On 
two counts, American superiority was 
definitely established. Losing only 
one light cruiser, our Navy sank an 
estimated nine Japanese warships in 
the Battle of Kula Gulf. In the air, 
Japanese planes took a similar beat- 
ing. As the campaign wore on, Amer- 
ican fliers reported fewer enemy 
planes in the air as well as a larger 
proportion of obsolete models of 
Japanese aircraft. 

Heavy as the assault on the Pacific 
islands now is, our forces have not 
yet finished the defensive phase of 
their campaign. Today’s immediate 
objectives are the enemy bases in 
New Guinea and the Solomons from 
which attacks might be launched 
against Australia. Once we are se- 
curely established on them, the offen- 
sive drive can begin—to knock out 
Rabaul, core of Japanese strength in 
New Britain, and Truk Island, the 
important steppingstone to the north 
of the Pacific. 


Giraud Visits 

A little more than a week ago, the 
nation’s capital welcomed a visitor of 
unique importance. He was General 
Henri Giraud, co-chairman with 
General de Gaulle of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 
Nominally, his visit was aimed cat 
discussions with American leaders on 
the question of French military strat- 
egy. Actually, it had far wider im- 
plications in the political field. 

Despite steady attempts to unify 
the affairs of the French now fighting 
Hitler, no real accord between the 
two leaders of France’s duration gov- 
ernment has ever been established. 
Generals Giraud and de Gaulle are 





ACME 


POLISH LEADER. General Kazimierz Sosnkow- 
ski, former war minister of Poland, becomes 
commander in chief of the Polish armed forces 
in a reorganization of Polish leadership following 
the death of General Wladyslaw Sikorski. 
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Soldier. 


backed by opposing factions. They 
represent divergent aims. The Amer- 
ican government’s support of Giraud 
has heightened dissatisfaction among 
the United Nations with respect to 
the way French political affairs are 
being run. 

The British press warns that the 
continued disunity may cause the 
peoples of occupied Europe to lose 
confidence in the Allies. De Gaullist 
sources in French North Africa pro- 
test the invitation to Giraud—which 
was not extended to General de 
Gaulle—as further evidence that the 
United States is not interested in 
following the will of the French 
people. They are bitter against what 
they term foreign interference in 
French affairs. 

The chief grounds on which the 
American State Department supports 
Giraud over de Gaulle are (1) that 
de Gaulle’s demands for a purge 
of former pro-Vichy elements in the 
French government might endanger 
the Allied war effort, (2) that de 
Gaulle has more political ambition 
than patriotism, and (3) that Amer- 
ican control is justified since a ma- 
jority of the French people—im- 
prisoned in occupied France—cannot 
be represented in any kind of free 
government until the conclusion of 
the war. 


New Polish Leaders 


Poland’s government-in-exile had 
a new set of leaders last week after 
sudden death in a plane crash re- 
moved General Wladyslaw Sikorski 
from the position of premier. The 
reorganized government is headed by 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, with General 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski as comman- 
der in chief of the armed forces and 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz as president 
of the government. 

General Sikorski’s was a moderate 
government, which stood for na- 
tional unity, support of the United 
Nations, and a reconciliation with 
the Soviet Union. Premier Miko- 
lajczyk, leader of the Peasant party, 
is expected to back a decidedly lib- 
eral regime. He has begun by select- 
ing members of the leftist parties for 
positions in his cabinet. 

The new president and commander 
in chief of the army represent con- 
servative elements among the exiled 


ACME 


GENERAL GIRAUD, Chief of the French Fighting Forces, pays tribute to the American Unknown 


The French General has been in the United States for what have been described as 
“military conversations” with American officials. 


Poles. President Raczkiewicz is a 
known right-winger, while General 
Sosnkowski has long opposed any 
reconciliation with Russia. The gen- 
eral was first slated to be deputy 
president, but Premier Mikolajczyk’s 
threat of resignation relegated him 
to a strictly nonpolitical position as 
head of Poland’s fighting forces. 


Truman Charge 


In the course of its latest investi- 
gation of our wartime production, 
Senator Truman’s committee un- 
covered serious defects in certain 
Curtiss-Wright airplanes used by our 
forces in combat. Its discoveries 
implied negligence on the part of 
both the company’s inspectors and 
Army officials who accepted the in- 
ferior products. 

One of the models questioned was 
the dive bomber known as the Hell- 
diver. The charge was that this plane 
was passed by the company inspec- 
tors and the Army although its 
engine plainly leaked gasoline even 
when not in use. The committee 
attributed this to defective materials 
and falsified standards. 


Senator Truman’s revelation was 
followed by an official statement from 
Undersecretary of War Patterson. 
Patterson claims that when informed 
of the situation, the Army checked 
on Curtiss-Wright production, find- 
ing a number of the defects men- 
tioned. Both Army officers and com- 
pany officials involved had been dis- 
charged, following the discovery. 


Patterson added that Curtiss-Wright. 


service on the whole had been highly 
useful to the armed forces. Admit- 
ting some of Truman’s charges, he 
pronounced the situation corrected. 
At present, the Department of Justice 
is awaiting further investigations be- 
fore undertaking criminal prosecu- 
tions. The Truman Committee will, 
however, continue its investigation of 
planes as long as the war lasts. 


Britain's Women 


This country has reason to be 


‘proud of the way its women are serv- 


ing the war effort. But as far as 
numbers go, compared to the British 
we have not yet begun. A new 
booklet released by the British In- 
formation Service reveals that an 


overwhelming majority of British 
women in all age groups and on all 
social levels are now in the nation’s 
uniformed forces or working in war 
industry. 

Ernest Bevin, minister of Labor 
and National Service, declares, “Our 
women have tipped the scales of 
war,’ and statistics bear him out. 
Today nine out of 10 unmarried 
women between the ages of 19 and 
45 are actively working in the uni- 
formed services, munitions factories, 
or essential war work. Among mar- 
ried women of the same ages, one in 
four is working in the various war 
industries. 

All of the military services have 
members serving abroad. Wherever 
British men are stationed, uniformed 
women are also at work. Although 
they are not called upon for actual 
combat duty, many have been deco- 
rated for bravery under enemy fire. 
The largest military auxiliary is the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, which 
has increased to 10 times its original 
size since the beginning of the war. 
The Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
has been expanded to 78 times its 
original size, and many of its mem- 
bers see real flying duty. 


United States of Africa 


Even in the remotest corners of the 
world, statesmen are busy planning 
for the postwar period. A “United 
States of Africa’ is the latest project 
under consideration. Southern Rho- 
desia, a British Crown Colony, has 
asked the Union of South Africa to 
call a Pan-African conference to dis- 
cuss future federation. 

The proposed union would join all 
of the British states in Africa in a 
loose federation under which each 
state would continue to enjoy its own 
local administration. The purpose of 
the plan is to make an economic 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
Congress goes home 


whole of the separate states and to 
tighten political ties beyond the 
framework of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The Union of South Africa itself 
was created through the federalizing 
of four separate colonies. In 1922, it 
was suggested that Rhodesia be ad- 
mitted to the Union. In spite of the 
sponsorship of Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, the proposal was rejected. It 
is now recognized that an important 
economic dependence exists between 
the Union and Britain’s colonies to 
the north of the Zambesi River, and 
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BATTLE OF THE HARVESTS gets under way as combines in Texas work night and day to get in the wheat. 
on in many variations in all parts of the nation. 


most of the states concerned have 
shown readiness to pool their for- 
tunes for the common advantage of 
all the units. 


Frozen Foods 


The wartime progress of dehy- 
drated foods has been so spectacular 
that the promising future of frozen 
foods may have been overlooked. 
Most homes are acquainted with the 
frozen variety, but according to a 
prediction made a few days ago they 
may keep frozen foods on hand in 
greater abundance than canned or 
fresh foods when the war is over. 

This forecast, presented by a leader 
in a frozen foods industry, pointed 
out that today only about one grocery 
store in eleven handles frozen foods, 
and these in small proportion to the 
rest of its stocks. After the war, he 
foresees every grocery store making 
frozen foods available,. in several 
hundred varieties instead of the pres- 
ent 65. <A series of self-service, low- 
temperature cabinets will preserve 
the foods, which will range from 
American fruits and vegetables to 
tropical and Arctic products. 

The foods will be produced at huge 
mechanically operated farms and 
processing plants, the most efficient 
of which will center around such 
power projects as Grand Coulee Dam. 
There they will yield big tonnages 
at very low costs. The following 
achievement is already possible 
under present methods: 

“Operating only 40 weeks an- 
nually, one freezer weighing five tons 
can freeze in paper cartons 375,000,- 
000 pounds of peas which would re- 
quire over 4,500,000 cans comprising 
eight tons of pure tin and 500 tons 
of steel. One freight car of frosted 


spinach contains as many edible por- 
tions as 11 cars of fresh spinach. If 
this saving could have been applied 
to all fresh vegetables moved by rail 
in 1942, there would have been a 
saving of 138,200 carloads.”’ 


Invasion Plane 


A new American fighter-bomber 
put in its appearance in the invasion 
of Sicily, and has proved to be a 
powerful weapon against the Axis. 
Its official designation is the North 
American A-36, and dispatches from 
the front have been unanimous in 
attesting to its force. 


Swarms of the craft have roared 
to low-level attacks on enemy troops, 
motor transports, barracks, and rail- 
way yards and trains. The invasion 
was but a few days old when A-36’s 
were credited with damaging or de- 
stroying 400 troop-filled vehicles and 
seven locomotives. 


Actually the A-36 is the P-51 Mus- 
tang with some refinements that 
made it an attack plane instead of 
a pursuit, or fighter. With the addi- 
tion of bomb racks and diving brakes, 
it became a triple threat—a fighter, 
a level bomber, and a dive bomber. 
Since it is primarily intended to co- 
operate with troops, it is designated 
“A” for attack. 


The original P-51, moreover, re- 
mains a dangerous threat to the 
enemy. . Extensive tests have proved 
it to be at least an equal for the best 
German fighters, and both American 
and British aviation experts praise 
its brilliant performance. A recently 
issued Truman Committee report, in 
fact, classed the Mustang as the most 
aerodynamically perfect plane in ex- 
istence. 





ACME 


COLONEL HOBBY, head of the new Women’s Army Corps, which is now an integral part of the 


Army and succeeds the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, inspects activities of the WACS at 


Mitchell Field, New York. 


ACME 


From now until fall the battle will go 


The Oxbow Incident 


Hollywood presented the case his- 
tory of a lynching in one of its recent 
motion picture releases, a film called 
“The Oxbow Incident.” In it the 
rumor of a murder caused the people 
of a western cattle town to form a 
mob and kill three innocent men. 

Not all of the lynchers were ill- 
intentioned people. One or two of 
them were bullies—another was a 
friend of the man who had sup- 
posedly been murdered. Still others 
were merely out for excitement, and 
afraid to stand against the will of 
those who wanted to go ahead with- 
out waiting for the slower processes 
of trial and investigation. But to- 
gether they became the perpetrators 
of a monster injustice. 

One of the victims pointed out the 
great wrong of all action which ig- 
nores the laws that protect the in- 
dividual. In a final letter to his 
family, he said: 

“A man just naturally can’t take 
the law into his own hands and hang 
people without hurting everybody in 
the world, because then he’s not just 
breaking one law but all laws. Law 
is a lot more than words you put on 
a book, or judges or lawyers, or 
sheriffs you hire to carry it out. It’s 
everything people have ever found 
out about justice and what’s right 
and wrong. It’s the very conscience 
of humanity.” 


Vacation Travel 


In peacetime, the word ‘‘vacation” 
to most Americans meant baggage, 
road maps, and finally a long jaunt 
in the family car. With war placing 
serious strains on our gas and rubber 
supplies, it looked as though this year 
would vary the pattern by allowing 
only hometown vacations. 

A short time ago, however, the 
OPA once more gave the green light 
to distant travel. In a ruling which 
took effect last week, it authorized 
those who found “alternative means 
of transportation” inadequate to use 
their cars for one round trip to sum- 
mer homes or vacation resorts. 

This does not mean that unlimited 
supplies of gasoline will be allotted 
the vacationer, nor does it imply that 
all summer pleasure driving is once 
again legalized. The prospective va- 
cationer must apply to his ration 
board for a certificate of permission. 
He must get his gas by saving up 
what is ordinarily allowed him on 
his ration tickets and certify to the 
board the amount of gas in his tank. 
According to Prentiss Brown, OPA 
chief, the gas supply for the eastern 
seaboard remains at 328,000 barrels 
a day. 














| News in Brief | 








Experienced Mexican farm laborers are 
coming to the United States at the 
rate of 8,000 per month with three 
months work contracts. Under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Farm Security 
Administration, about 23,000 already 
have come to seven western states 
to help in the emergency of farm 
labor shortage. 

‘ * 7 

A new problem facing medical science 
is how to combat the fatigue from 
which fliers suffer. Prolonged relax- 
ation does not seem to alleviate the 
condition which is characterized as 
general physical and mental weari- 
ness. 

a” 7 * 

The Alien Property Custodian has an- 
nounced that more than $7,000,000,- 
000 worth of assets of enemy and 
enemy-occupied nations are under its 
control. Many of the business firms 
are now manned by United States 
personnel and are producing supplies 
for the war effort. 

* * * 

The versatile helicopter is being put to 
a new use. Igor Sikorsky, its de- 
signer, reports that it is currently 
serving as an ambulance to evacuate 
wounded from battlefronts. 

* a * 

The number of government employees 
has more than doubled in Great Brit- 
ain since the beginning of the war. 
Last week governmental agencies re- 
duced their staffs by some 3,000 in 
what was termed the first step in a 
general revision of many depart- 
ments. 

* * a 

A new type of insulation, low grade, 
short staple cotton which is chem- 
ically treated to resist fire, rats, 
household insects, and mildew, will 
be used in the houses along the 
Alaska Military Highway. The De- 
partment of Agriculture states that 
this will make the houses more com- 
fortable this winter and will con- 
serve coal. 

* * * 

The great network of National Parks 
in this country feels repercussions of 
war. There are far fewer visitors to 
the parks, but war activities have 
kept them busy. Men and women’s 
service units are stationed in many 
park areas. Some, notably Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park in Alaska, have 
been set aside for recreational use 
of the men who cannot go home on 
furlough. 
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Sicily - Prelude to a Second Front 


paign under American General Patton 
and British General Montgomery 
enter the fray after weeks of intense 
training to supplement their African 
experience. Canadian troops have 
been brilliantly avenging the Dieppe 
setback. Polish, Czech, Dutch, Greek, 
and Royal Indian troops are also 
welded into this great striking unit 
of General Eisenhower. 

The immediate objective of the 
Allies is the control of Sicily itself. 
One of Hitler’s key ramparts, it is a 
steppingstone to Fortress Europe. 
The triangular-shaped island is the 
largest in the Mediterranean—100,000 
square miles in area with a population 
of 400,000. It is Italy’s second largest 
department in area, third largest in 
population. At its northeastern point, 
only the two-mile-wide Straits of 
Messina separate it from the toe of 
Italy. The fertile land of wheatfields, 
vineyards, citrus and orange groves 
has been a prime source of food for 
Axis troops. Its surrounding waters 
have yielded thousands of tons of 
fish for them. Most important, its 
abundant sulphur mines have pro- 
vided indispensable sulphur for mu- 
nitions for the Axis. 


Strong Defenses 


The island’s strategic location is 
matched by its strong natural de- 
fenses, strings of mountains cut by 
many valleys, coasts commanded by 
sloping cliffs and shelving terrain. 
These natural defenses have been 
heavily fortified and complemented 
by the Axis. The island is ringed 
by naval installations within a treach- 
erous circle of mines. Great coastal 
guns and machine gun nests guard the 
shores. There are more than 20 major 
airfields, some already in Allied 


hands, others demolished by Allied 
bombing. Underground hangars and 
garrisons thread the volcanic rock 


(Concluded from page 1) 


foundations of the island. Pillboxes 
unobtrusively dot the landscape. 


Even more formidable than these 
defenses are the enemy troops which 
man them. It is estimated that there 
are 300,000 Italian crack troops, 150,- 
000 of them coast defense units, and 
about 100,000 Germans, including 
Luftwaffe ground forces. The Ger- 
man divisions are specially trained 
shock troops originally destined for 
Tunisia, and prepared to war on 
similar rough terrain. As soon as 
the Allied attack was a certainty, 
reinforcements were rushed to the 
island. Thus, while the initial stages 
of the campaign have been proving 
successful and hourly reports point 
up Allied advances, it is likely that 
they will have to engage in extended 
and bloody fighting before conquest 
is assured. 


Prelude to Second Front 


Allied victory will have far wider- 
reaching implications than mere con- 
trol of Sicily’s fortifications. Without 
Sicily, further operations in the 
Mediterranean would be_ severely 
hampered; with it, the Allies will 
have air and sea control of the Medi- 
terranean from Gibraltar to Suez. 
There will no longer be any serious 
air threat to Allied convoys passing 
through the Sicilian channel. It will 
give the Allies many air bases from 
which to release fierce bomber at- 
tacks against Italian industrial tar- 
gets. It will open the way for con- 
quest of southern Italy, Sardinia, and 
other Mediterranean points. 

It is essential to remember that 
for all the breath-taking scope of the 
present Sicilian operation, it still is 
not a second European front, though 
its success promises to open the way 
to such an undertaking. A sizable 
body of troops on an island does not 
constitute a decisive invasion factor. 


It works in a restricted area and its 
striking power is necessarily limited. 
Above all, the invaders must look 
forward to fierce counterattacks. 

With the first lines of Sicilian de- 
fenses pierced, the Axis must launch 
counterattacks strong enough to halt 
the Allies, or in any case, make their 
advance as costly as possible. Ger- 
man and Italian generals have had 
the task of deciding whether the 
landings are the sole invasion or 
presage another offensive elsewhere. 

Even allowing a wide margin for 
insufficient information, the various 
aspects of the news fit into a pattern 
of offensive operations like the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle. It was recognized 
more than a month ago by competent 
observers that the Allies would not 
attempt to storm the European for- 
tress till the Germans were heavily 
engaged in Russia. For two weeks 
now, they have been waging the 
greatest tank battle in history along 
a 165-mile front from Belgorod to 
Orel, with minor gains and very 
heavy losses. The Russians, with over 
half a million men and their prime 
equipment in battle, have lost far less 
heavily and are putting up stiffened 
resistance. Such was their jubilation 
at the news of the Sicilian landing, 
that despite the terrible stakes of 
this third spring offensive, they 
broadcast this news first over their 
radio. 

At the same time, Axis production 
is being struck glancing blows by the 
continued bombing of the Ruhr and 
disruption of war industry. Adequate 
air coverage of this region requires 
hundreds of planes and pilots now 
desperately needed to counter Allied 
invasion. 

Interest in the Sicilian landing and 
battle is equalled by wide-scale 
conjecture as to Allied plans. There 
are several obvious possibilities. Pres- 


ident Roosevelt in his recent message 
to Pope Pius XII, reassuring him 
that the Vatican would be spared if 
at all possible, indicated that invasion 
of the Italian mainland is in the 
offing. Explaining what the invasion 
of Sicily meant, he said, ‘Our soldiers 
have come to rid Italy of Fascism 
and all its unhappy symbols, and to 
drive out the Nazi oppressors who are 
investing her soil.’”’ To slice Italy off 
from the rest of the Axis would, of 
course, shatter Axis morale, and it 
would give the Allies airfields from 
which southern Germany and Central 
Europe could be bombed easily. 

Invasion of Italy might also be a 
step aimed at invasion of the Balkans. 
Just across the Adriatic from Italy 
lies Yugoslavia, where reliable re- 
ports inform us that a guerrilla army 
is waiting for a signal to rise against 
the Germans, whom they have been 
constanly worrying. While denying 
such a possibility, since their reverses 
in Africa, the Germans have been 
busily fortifying coasts and key 
passes, and even building concrete 
pillboxes in battered Belgrade. 

Germans form the core too of the 
70 Axis divisions manning the de- 
fenses of the Balkans. They are dug 
in, in newly built fortifications on 
the coasts of Greece, Salonika, Crete, 
the Dodecanese Islands of the Aegean, 
and the Turkish border. Here too are 
mighty air forces. While Sicily was 
being softened up by air, Crete and 
the Aegean islands suffered repeated 
heavy bombings in the past weeks. 
Recently the British executed a 
commando raid on Crete. Importance 
of movements in this area is further 
indicated by the closing on July 9 
of the Turkish-Syrian border, pre- 
sumably for troop movements. The 
question therefore resolves itself into 
when fighting will occur here, rather 
than whether it will. 


Many Roads 


President Roosevelt, at a White 
House dinner for General Giraud, 
said that once in Sicily, ‘“we have the 
opportunity of going in different di- 
rections.” Looking westward, we 
find Sardinia and Corsica, both of 
which have already been heavily 
bombed. And just a short distance 
across the Mediterranean from Cor- 
sica lies the coast of southern France, 
which has been badly battered in 
recent raids by the R.A.F. In a 
broadcast to the French people, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said that the Sicilian 
offensive is ‘the first stage in the 
liberation of the European conti- 
nent,’ and assured them that “when 
the hour of action strikes,” they 
would be informed. 

Discussions of the invasion of 
northern France, Holland, and Nor- 
way, continue, even though they are 
the most heavily fortified coasts of 
the continent, and even though the 
Dieppe raid proved so costly. - Be- 
sides, German east-west communi- 
cations are superb, while the north- 
south ones are poor. A series of penin- 
sulas, Mediterranean Europe is loosely 
connected with Germany by land, so 
that the Axis can be much more easily 
cut off than in the west. 

In the meantime, whatever pros- 
pective movements may be, the Allies 
have definite air superiority and 
mounting production. They are bat- 
tering enemy production centers with 
renewed force. And the Axis powers, 
forced to rely upon conjecture about 
future offensive plans, must deploy 
their forces, both air and ground, so 
that they can be ready to fight in any 
theater. 
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The Pros and Cons of Subsidies 


one measure could save the inflation 
control structure—subsidies on foods. 
It admitted that in spite of price con- 
trol, the cost of living had risen too 
high, and proposed to roll back food 
prices by paying the difference with 
public money. The plan was for the 
government to buy up the farmer’s 
goods and sell them at a loss to the 
retailer. Thus both the farmer and 
the retailer could have their profits, 
and the consumer could look to 
a stable food budget. 


Administration leaders proposed to 
finance their subsidy program 
through a subsidiary of the War Food 
Administration—the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Even in normal 
times, this agency functions as a sub- 
sidizing unit. Since its creation under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
it has worked with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and the 
Farm Security Administration to 
stabilize the nation’s agriculture. 

















SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY* NEWS 
Heaven help him 


It finances crop insurance and loans 
to some six million farmers, many of 
whom could not operate without fed- 
eral money to help them buy seed, 
machinery, and other necessary 
equipment. It has also built up 
stockpiles of farm products in order 
to level off sudden jumps in supply 
or demand. By draining off excess 
supplies which might otherwise pull 
down the price of a given crop, it has 
assured the farmer of a fairly stable 
market for his goods. 

With the coming of the war, CCC 
took on new functions aimed this 
time at a double goal. Besides keep- 
ing prices of farm products stable, 
it hoped to use its money to increase 
production. Through its loan and 
purchase program, it began subsi- 
dizing food, feed, and fiber produc- 
tion. It also did some importing of 
scarce food commodities, and paid 
farmers to start American production 
of things the war had cut off from 
us abroad. At the same time, CCC 
continued to act as banker for other 
agencies engaged in similar work. 


Fight in Congress 


The life of the CCC was to have 
ended June 30, unless Congress chose 
to renew its appropriation and author- 
ize a fresh term of operation. When 
the bill extending CCC came before 
Congress, it provoked a stiff battle. 
Most congressmen approved of the 
old-line functions mentioned above, 
but many wanted to restrict CCC so 
that no new subsidies—to bring about 
a price rollback—could come out of 
its funds. 





(Concluded from page 1) 


There were two main pressure 
groups behind this point of view. 
Organized farm groups had banded 
together with business factions in 
opposition to the administration idea. 

Through a decade of depression 
years, farmers looked to government 
subsidy in the form of loans, crop 
insurance, and parity guarantees for 
their very existence. With the field 
suddenly wide open for selling all 
their goods at peak prices, they 
wanted to declare their independence 
of government. 

Many farmers shared the business 
point of view that administration 
labor policies were “coddling.” They 
saw industry’s wage levels drawing 
off their manpower and assumed that 
city consumers must be able to pay 
heavily for their meat and butter and 
vegetables. Like business they were 
indignant at the thought of another 
concession to the organized workers. 
Violations of the no-strike pledge 
had convinced them that a hard 
policy was in order. 

Another argument against the sub- 
sidy plan called it an encouragement 
to inflation. Assuring the farmer 
and the retailer of profits, and at 
the same time leaving the con- 
sumer with more of his paycheck at 
the end of fhe month means that a 
bulk of the people will have more 
money to spend. And, the argument 
ran, the supply of things to be bought 
will not be any larger—and may 
possibly be smaller before the war 
is over. Thus the inflationary gap 
is widened by subsidies. 

When proponents of the subsidy 
idea mentioned that 97 per cent of 
Britain’s food supply is subsidized by 
the government and that Canada has 
effective subsidies on tea, coffee, 
butter, milk, fresh fruits, canned 
goods, beef, and other items with the 
result that both countries have been 
able to avoid an upswing in the cost 
of living, another argument was 
raised. 


Anti-subsidy congressmen asserted 
that Britain’s situation is hardly 
comparable to our own. They pointed 
out that the British government im- 
ports most of its food. Much of it 
comes from us, in the form of lend- 
lease goods. Since lend-lease sup- 
plies are free, they said, the British 
government is not paying a true sub- 
sidy even when it sells them to re- 
tailers at a very low price. No ex- 
tra money is taken from the taxpay- 
ers to finance British subsidization. 

Senator Shipstead of Min- 
nesota went so far as to say 
that our government has been 
financing Britain’s economy 
ever since 1933. At that time 
the American treasury began 
buying gold from all over the 
world at a price about one- 
third higher than the pre- 
vailing market price. Since 
Britain’s African possessions 
rank among the world’s 
greatest sources of gold, we 
bought heavily of the govern- 
ment in London. Senator 
Shipstead contends that the 
money which flowed into 
Britain in the years of our 
gold buying kept the British 
economy stable in peacetime. 
He contends further that the 
goods we are now sending 
Britain do the same thing for 
the war period. 





Stil another argument 
against the subsidy program 
related to the cost of admin- 
istration. Since our sources 
of supply are thousands of 
individual American pro- 
ducers and retailers, we can- 
not centralize the system as 
the British can because they 
receive so much of their food 
in bulk from us. Another 
unjustified burden, the claim 
is, falls upon the already 
staggering tax structure. 


Supporters of the subsidy 
program say that the infla- 
tionary aspects of a rollback 
are meaningless when there 
is an adequate tax program to go with 
it. The argument is that when 
price rises are unrestricted, they dis- 
criminate against those with low or 
fixed incomes. A tax program is 
graded according to the individual’s 
ability to pay. Add what the govern- 
ment pays to the consumer’s cost and 
you may get just as high a cost as 
would prevail with unrestricted price 
rises, but each citizen pays according 
to his means. 

But Congress was convinced that 
subsidies did not hold the key to 
victory against inflation. Both houses 
passed a bill extending the CCC until 
January 1, of next year, but spe- 
cifically forbidding the agency to use 
any of its funds for subsidizing food 
production. 


President's Veto 


When the bill came to the Presi- 
dent’s desk for the signature which 
would make it a law, Mr. Roosevelt 
vetoed it, saying: 

“By this measure the Congress will 
compel every housewife to pay five 
cents a pound more for every piece 
of butter that goes on her table, and 
to pay higher prices for every pork 
chop, every ounce of beef, every slice 
of ham or bacon which goes to feed 
her family.” 

He went on with a warning: 

‘“‘We must keep the cost of living 
more nearly in line with the level 
prescribed in the law or we will not 
be able to hold the wage line or 
protect the millions of men and 
women living on low salaries and 
small fixed incomes. If wages rise, 


the cost of living will not stand 
where it is; it will go up, and the 
inflationary spiral will gain strength.” 

In order to push through the ban 
on subsidies, the Congress proposed 
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to pass the bill over the President's 
veto. But in the House, the necessary 
two-thirds vote could not be mar- 
shaled. Knowing the President would 
veto any new bill containing the 
anti-subsidy provision, members of 
the House faced two alternatives. 

They could draft a new bill which 
renewed CCC plus subsidies, or they 
could allow CCC to remain suspended 
until Congress reconvenes in the fall. 
They chose the former. In the Sen- 
ate, the same alternatives presented 
themselves. Again the decision was 
made to extend CCC, with its sub- 
sidy power, until the first of next 
year. The agency will use up to 
$3,000,000,000 in financing its new 
program. 

Although Congress’ action consti- 
tuted a temporary victory for the 
President’s viewpoint, the closing 
debates in the Senate made it clear 
that congressmen who opposed this 
technique did not consider the matter 
entirely settled. Unwilling to do 
away with the old-line functions of 
the CCC, even for a brief period, and 
anxious to conclude a work period 
which has been almost uninterrupted 
for three years, the President’s op- 
ponents were nevertheless resolved 
that the issue be solved—differently 
if possible—next year. 


MACARTHUR LOCK 


When a new lock was put into 
operation on the Soo Canal, a few 
days ago, it was said that the Allies’ 
“jugular vein’? was enlarged. For 
90 or more million tons of iron ore 
from northern mines are passing 
through the Soo each of these war- 
time years. The waterway connects 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, by- 
passing the rapids of the St. Mary’s 
River. 

Named for General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the new lock is five feet 
deeper than the three locks already 
in operation. In terms of increased 
shipments, that means ships passing 
through it can be loaded to a greater 
depth. An additional lock in itself, 
of course, will permit the passage of 
a greater number of vessels during 
the ice-free shipping season. 

This year the shipping season was 
late in starting, due to the slow 
break-up of ice. Instead of record- 
breaking shipments of ore, so vital 
to war production, it was feared that 
the total might fall below that of last 
year. But the new lock may offset 
this disadvantage. 

In addition to ore, great quantities 
of coal, grain, and other freight move 
through the canal, making it the 
busiest man-made waterway in the 
world. 
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By Max Eastman 


EW great events in history com- 

mand more admiration than the he- 
roic fight of the Russian armies and 
people against Adolf Hitler’s mili- 
tary machine. There is a mixture of 
pride in our admiration, too, because 
the Russians are fighting on our side 
—and gratitude, because their in- 
comparable feat of arms gave us our 
chance to prepare. 

Russia’s stand has, moreover, 
taught many Americans who did not 
know it before that the Soviet Union 
is a going concern with which it will 
be our task to collaborate after the 
war. If any iron-jointed reaction- 
aries are still blind to this fact, their 
brains are buried in the past. Col- 
laboration with a powerful Russia 
will be a main preoccupation of living 
Americans for a long time to come. 

If this collaboration is to be suc- 
cessful, however, it will have to be 
based on facts, and not on propa- 
ganda. ... 

Let us remember that the stubborn 
resistance of the Russians no more 
justifies communism than the stu- 
pendous assault of the Germans 
justifies Nazism. 

That simple and obvious fact must 
be held steadfastly in mind if our 
policy toward Russia is to have force. 
And if our policy does not have 
force, you may be sure it will not 
command the respect of Stalin. The 
Russian leader is not a mollycoddle 
who can be soft-soaped into doing 
what cold calculation does not rec- 
ommend. The only sound way to do 
business with Stalin is to let him 
know we thoroughly understand his 
setup as well as our own. The speech 
that weighs with Stalin must be firm. 
brief in courtesy, bluntly concerned 
with the real issues at stake. If 
we want the Russians to respect us, 
we must let them 
know that we are 
not dupes. ... 

Such being the 
case, what should 
be, in sober po- 
litical wisdom, our 
attitude toward 
Russia since Hitler 
forced her into 
the democratic 
camp? Exactly 
this: give all pos- 
sible military help; offer unbounded 
praise to the heroism of her people 
and her soldiers; extend every cour- 
tesy to her government. But if we 
believe in democracy, be dignified 
and intelligent—not muddled and 
mawkish. .. . 

Instead of that, an astonishing 
number of our influential men and 
magazines and newspapers are fawn- 
ing on Russia. You would think 
Stalin was some stern deity who held 
the destiny of the whole planet in his 
hands. “Don’t say a word against 
Stalin or he won’t accept our tanks!”’ 
seems to be the attitude of some of 
those who are now giving away the 
national treasure so avidly. 

This is an attitude of spirit which 
I find diplomatically foolhardy, mor- 
ally disgraceful and dangerous to 
the survival of democratic institu- 
tions within this country. 

Discovering virtues in Stalin’s tyr- 
annous regime has become a main 
preoccupation for many intellectuals 
and public officials. . . 

(Here Mr. Eastman criticizes at 
length this tendency as he sees it in 
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Vice-President Wallace, Joseph E. 
Davies, and Wendell Willkie, and 
cites the conditions of economic dic- 
tatorship which exist in Russia.) 

If there were any military reason 
for hushing all these facts, I should 
be the last to bring them up. If 
there were a public opinion in Rus- 
sia which might, if we coddled it, 
sway Stalin to lend us a base in the 


Our Relations with Russia-Two Views 


By Max Lerner 


AVING written a series of seven 

pieces on America and Russia a 
few months ago, I had hoped to keep 
off the subject for some months more. 
But the July Reader’s Digest is out, 
with a 14-page article by Max East- 
man that is bound to irritate and 
anger many Americans, confuse more, 
and confirm millions in their hatred 
of Russia by giving it plausible rea- 
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Pacific, I should be still. But there 
is no opinion except state opinion in 
Russia on any vital question; and not 
one word either of our praise or 
blame ever reaches the Russian peo- 
ple unless by special provision... . 

Mr. Willkie says that he never has 
understood “why it should be as- 
sumed that in any possible contact 
between communism and democracy, 
democracy should go down.” I agree 
with him there... . 

But I submit that, if we confuse 
“learning all about Russia” with 
learning the propaganda slogans fed 
to us by those who, in blind worship 
of Russia, are plotting to destroy de- 
mocracy, democracy will go down. 

. If, while communists suppress 
by police terror and execution with- 
out trial every murmur in favor of 
democracy, we passively allow our 
schools, newspapers, radios, book and 
magazine publishing houses, cinema 
studios, Offices of War Information— 
any and every one of our centers of 
education, information, and publicity 
—to be permeated with the agents 
and apologists of communism, de- 
mocracy will go down. 

Democracy is at a disadvantage in 
contact with communism because it 
is more civilized. It believes in tol- 
erance, in free discussion, in popular 
enlightenment, in the value of life 
and the dignity of the individual, 
in honor and truth-telling, and the 
principles of morality. Each of these 
virtues of the democratic way of life 
is a weakness in its struggle against 
the unscrupulous power drive of a 
conspiratorial party which replaces 
education with indoctrination, holds 
truth secondary to experience, and 
regards moral principles as old-fash- 
ioned prejudices. 

It is the essence of democracy to 
be vulnerable to such an assault. 
One thing, one thing only, can save 
it—and that is clear and bold under- 
standing. Democracy must have 
from its leaders incisive and uncom- 
promising exposures of the barbaric 
nature of the communist society and 
the devious method of the commu- 
nist attack. The closer our military 
and economic cooperation must be, 
the more pitiless must these ex- 
posures be. You cannot save de- 
mocracy by shutting your eyes to 
the horrors of dictatorship. You can- 
not stop night from falling by turn- 
ing the lamps down... . 


sons to feed on. Eastman gives his 
attack the title ‘“‘To Collaborate Suc- 
cessfully—We Must Face the Facts 
About Russia.” 

I brush aside the usual amenities 
with which the article starts, like 
all attacks on Russia: admiration. 
gratitude, et cetera, for the Russians. 
I am on a search not for protesta- 
tions of affection but for the “facts” 
about Russia which the title tells 
us we must face. 

But before I can reach them I 
have to wade through pages of at- 
tacks not on Russians—but on Amer- 
icans. The principal targets are 
Vice-President Wallace, Wendell 
Willkie, and Joseph E. Davies. They 
are described as “apologists for com- 
munism.” It is not quite clear 
whether Eastman charges them with 
deliberately misleading their coun- 
trymen about Russia, or whether he 
regards them as bewitched and de- 
luded softies who talk drivel about 
Russia. 

In either case he is wrong. When 
the history of American foreign re- 
lations in this crisis period comes 
to be written, Wallace and Willkie 
and Davies will be shining names in 
it. Two of them are men of the 
Right in politics: as applied to them, 
Eastman’s statement that ‘many 
Americans are fooling with commu- 
nism, just to be on the Left,’ simply 
makes no sense. 

The present “line” of those who 
write as Eastman does is that the 
liberals and conservatives who are 
working for close relations with Rus- 
sia in the war and the postwar are 
soft-headed and _ sentimental, and 
that “realism” is the monopoly of 
those who attack Russia. 

But who are the realists? Are 
they those who said before the war 
that Russia is so deeply a dictator- 
ship that there is no difference be- 
tween it and Germany? Are they 
those who said that Russia is so rot- 
ten internally that the first external 
attack will cause it to crumble? Are 
they those who said that ‘ne Russian 
army was so shattered by the purges 
that it was incapable of a major war? 
Are the realists those who say now 
that the ally fighting on our side is 
a wicked herd-state and_ slave- 
society between whom and us there 
stretches a flaming gulf as between 
hell and heaven? ... 

But the case of American-Russian 


accord rests not on anyone’s opinion, 
but on the mutual interests of both 
nations, and on Russia’s own record. 

But Eastman proposes to wipe all 
this off the slate at the very start. 
*“‘Let us remember,” he writes, “that 
the stubborn resistance of the Rus- 
sian no more justifies communism 
than the stupendous assault of the 
German justifies Nazism.” 

This is a curious statement. In the 
first place, none of the people East- 
man attacks have ever said that 
Russian resistance justifies commu- 
nism. They have said that it is a 
basic argument for our cooperation 
with the Russians. 

In the second place, the admiration 
of the English and the Americans for 
the Russian achievement was all the 
greater because they had been led 
to believe, by men like Eastman, that 
Russia was rotten to the core, would 
not fight, and could not resist... . 

I thought of the way the Russians 
were fighting while I was reading 
the heart of Eastman’s article—the 
“facts” about Russia. They are ba- 
sically three. One is that Russia is 
politically a vast concentration camp. 
A second is that it is, in economic 
terms, an impoverished and a slave 
society. The third is that the Rus- 
sian leaders hate and despise the 
democracies, and that they plot inter- 
national revolution against us... . 

But what follows from Eastman’s 
argument on this score? Does he 
want us to demand of Russia that 
she change her social system as the 
condition of collaboration? . . 

Or does he want Roosevelt and 
Churchill, each time they make 
speeches, to include denunciations of 
their Soviet ally? 

Or does he want us to break off 
relations with Russia now, and try to 
get along without 
her in the postwar 
world? 

He doesn’t come 
out openly for any 
of these things. 
His only specific 
suggestions are 
two: that Amer- 
ica ban the Com- 
munist party; and 
that we should 
not ‘passively al- 
low our schools, newspapers, radios, 
book and magazine publishing houses, 
cinema studios, OWI, to be permeated 
with the agents and apologists of 
communism.” 

That is to say, he proposes Stalinist 
suppression of American political and 
intellectual freedom. He proposes 
that we take over from the Russians 
the one big thing that scars their 
record, and refashion ourselves in 
their image. 

As for myself, I have more faith 
in America than that. I have faith 
in our democratic institutions—so 
much faith that I believe they can 
compete in the world with those of 
a totalitarian socialism—and without 
our having to resort to suppression. 

We need freedom from external 
attack; and we can get that best by 
working with Russia. _We need in- 
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ternal economic and social justice— 
and we can get that best by con- 
centrating on our own inadequacies. 
And we need national stature and 
moral greatness. But we can get that 
best not by hating the ways of others 
but by measuring our strength. 





